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Report of a Visit to four Institutions 


By C. EMERSON NASH 


The first visit was to Polk, in 
Western Pennsylvania. 

The thing that impressed me 
most here was the magnificence 
of the institution. It seemed to 
me almost perfect in every detail. 
Every room was light, airy and 
large, but not barren, as there were 
pictures and flowers in evidence 
everywhere. Nearly every room 
had a fireplace, in which natural 
gas was used, In fact, they use 
gas for generating all of their heat 
and power. Polk is located in a 
beautiful country surrounded by 
hills, about ninety miles north of 
Pittsburg, and about the same dis- 
tance from Cleveland, Ohio. Their 
nearest city is Franklin, some seven 
miles distant, except their own lit- 
tle village of Polk, which has prob- 
ably a population of 400 or 500. 
The home life at Polk appears to 
be ideal, and I believe that the 
family spirit prevailed there more 
perfectly than in any other of the 
institutions I visited, 

Their employees impressed me 
as being very superior to those of 


most institutions. A great many 
of the people I saw had been there 
since the institution was founded, 
over twelve years ago, and one 
year there were only four changes 
made out of a force of about 200 
employees. They draw from the 
surrounding country for their at- 
tendants and helpers, who mostly 
are inexperienced and right from 
the farm. 

As far as industrial work with 
their children is concerned, they 
are doing about the same as we 
are. The higher grades aré being 
trained in shops and at school, but 
a great mass of middle and low 
grades do practically nothing ex- 
cept go out walking. There are a 
great many of the higher-grade chil- 
dren working in the shops and on 
the farm, but they are compara- 
tively few, considering the great 
number in the institution, In their 
tailor shop they have several elec- 
tric machines, also a buttonhole ma- 
chine and a cloth cutter, which will 
at one cutting turn out from one to 
eighty thicknesses of cloth, depend- 
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ing upon the material. This ma- 
chine is operated only by the person 
in charge of the department. 

They do all of their cobbling and 
make some new shoes, However, 
only about eight boys work in this 
department. They are able to do 
this because of their machine for 
sewing soles, otherwise they would 
probably not do the cobbling for 
the institution. 

They make a great many mat- 
tresses, do net making of various 
kinds, and of course have their 
regular carpentering, painting, 
blacksmithing and other depart- 
ments of this nature in which a 
number of boys work. 

In their school department they 
employ some sixteen teachers, Their 
principal, Miss Blake, was at one 
time employed here as our band 
teacher—in fact, started our first 
band. Some of the things taught 
in the school are lace making, 
pounded and pierced brass work, 
reed and raffia, weaving, wood 
work, English, kindergarten and 
band. 

Their schoolrooms were beauti- 
ful in every particular. 

A new sewerage plant, which is 
about completed, was constructed 
according to the State’s require- 
ments, and is a most elaborate sys- 
tem, costing about $50,000. While 
this seems a great deal of money to 
put in a plant of this kind, perhaps 
in an institution of some 1,400 chil- 
dren it is necessary to insure against 
diseases, such as typhus fever, etc. 

The farm equipment seemed com- 
plete. They have 155 head of reg- 
istered Holstein cattle, raising 
nearly all of their calves, and have 
standing orders for all extras to 
January 1, selling these at $40 to 
$50 per head as soon as they are 
taken from the cows, 

A gristmill attachment, in one of 
their four barns, provides for the 
grinding of all grains raised. They 


have two large silos, one of them 
holding 400 tons, 

Their poultry business seemed to 
be a successful and extensive one. 
I believe they told me they had 
about 2,000 hens and also a great 
many ducks. 

They have recently installed an 
artificial ice plant. 

After leaving Polk I went di- 
rectly to Buffalo, at which place I 
had the pleasure of seeing Miss 
Ney, one of our Summer School 
graduates, and visiting Welcome 
Hall, the headquarters for settle- 
ment work in that section of the 
city. 

My next stop was at Rochester, 
where I saw Miss Boehne, another 
of our Summer School students, 
who has recently been appointed 
Supervisor of Special Classes in 
that city. I went with her to see 
the father of a feeble-minded girl 
of 14, whom Miss Boehne found in 
one of the kindergarten classes. 
This girl was of the low-grade im- 
becile type. While grown almost 
to womanhood, she was mentally 
not over 5 years of age. The father 
was a day laborer, and the child 
was left alone all day to roam the 
streets while he was at work, as he 
was divorced from his wife, to 
whom he paid $20 per month ali- 
mony. 

He felt fairly safe with her in the 
kindergarten ; at the same time, that 
did not care for the child all of the 
hours he was absent. We told him 
of the State institution in which 
the child could be placed, and when 
he realized that it would be no ex- 
pense to him and that he could 
visit her occasionally, he jumped at 
the chance, and papers were sent 
for immediately, and she is now 
probably at the Rome institution. 
This gives a little idea of what Miss 
Boehne is doing and what her work 
in Rochester consists of. The case 
cited is only one of many. 
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My next stop was at Syracuse. 
This is the oldest State institution 
for feeble-minded in the United 
States. 

Their school work did not im- 
press me as favorably as that noted 
at some of the other institutions, 
except some of their physical cul- 
ture work, This was exceedingly 
fine, 

My third visit was at Rome. 
Here I found great numbers of very 
low-grade children—the most ap- 
palling thing I have ever ex- 
perienced, Room after room in the 
strictly custodial departments 
seemed just filled with idiots, ages 
ranging from 5 to 70 years. They 
are just putting up a new building, 
to be used as a hall, dining-room, 
etc., to take the place of the one 
burned some ten months ago, This 
seemed to cause an unusual amount 
of disturbance in the regular run- 
ning of the institution, I met three 
of our employees there—Miss Han- 
non, Mr. and Mrs. Jordan, and 
also two Summer School teachers 
of Classes ‘04 and ’07. 

They are doing a number of real 
practical things. A great many 
middle-grade ‘girls are taught to 
mark the sheets, pillow cases, tow- 
els, etc., by stitching two letters 
with colored yarn. They also did 
i great deal of darning, hem stitch- 
ing and machine work—many of 
these were trained by the regular 
teachers, of which they have three. 
Music is made a large feature, two 
regular teachers are employed, and 
many of the children are trained 
for the band and orchestra, and a 
great many are studying piano, vio- 
lin, mandolin, guitar, etc. Special 
inducements are offered to get peo- 
ple that are musical, and as a re- 
sult they have a very fine employees’ 
band of twenty-one pieces, and or- 
chestra of patients and employees 
and the regular patients’ band. The 
inducement to musicians is in the 


way of a little extra money and a 
chance to play outside whenever it 
does not interfere with the regular 
workings of the institution. The 
lessons are usually given in the day 
rooms, where the other children 
are. Their auditorium is the finest 
I have ever seen in any institution. 
It seats about 800, and the stage 
is equipped as completely as most 
of the city theaters. 

No tablecloths are used on the 
children’s tables, but a coat of white 
zinc and varnish instead. They, of 
course, have to be touched up often, 
as a very hot dish usually causes 
the material to soften. 

In the laundry they use a canvas 
bag for transportation of children’s 
clothes to and from the laundry, 
with four brass eyes and strings so 
the end can be closed very easily. 
This enables them to pile a great 
many on a wagon—thy handle eas- 
ily and there is no danger of spill- 
ing, and the cost is very much less 
than for baskets. They can be eas- 
ily washed and will wear for a long 
time. The name of the cottage is 
marked on each bag, and when the 
clean clothes are ready to go out 
the bags are hung up around the 
laundry on a rack and the clothing 
is placed in them. 

Dr. Bernstein’s farm colony is a 
good one. They have 800 acres of 
land, on which are located two or- 
dinary farm houses, barns, etc., 
some little distance from the insti- 
tution building. These places have 
been fitted up to accommodate about 
twenty-five boys each, and a farmer 
and his wife in charge. These boys 
work the land attached to the farms. 
They live the life of the ordinary 
farm boy, and at the same time 
have the privilege of attending all 
entertainments, etc., at the institu- 
tion. Only the boys showing good 
records and those physically strong 
are given the privilege of living in 
these farm houses. 

(To be Continued.) 
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The Playground Piovement 


You are doubtless aware of the 
movement which is sweeping over 
the country at the present time to 
provide for every community play- 
grounds under natural conditions 
and elevating leadership. 

With the growth of cities during 
the past twenty-five years there has 
been a rapid growth also of juve- 
nile delinquency. Children have 
been forced into the streets for their 
play, exposed to dangers, physical 
and moral, and then prohibited by 
law from engaging in many of the 
popular games of childhood. As 
a result penal institutions have mul- 
tiplied rapidly and at an enormous 
expense. 

Now the entire country seems to 
have waked up to the necessity of 
preventive measures and to the fact 
that cities have been criminally tres- 
passing upon the rights of children. 

What is true of play for chil- 
dren is true also of recreation for 
adults. “Vice is merely a love .for 
pleasure gone wrong.” If whole- 
some pleasure or recreation can be 
provided for the free time of the 
entire people, questions of social, 
civic and economic betterment will 
diminish, as well as problems of 
sickness, immorality and crime, as 
has been proved in communities 
where playgrounds have already 
been opened. 

What the country needs more 
than anything ‘else is wholesome 
boys and girls and honest, upright 
men and women, and playgrounds 
are and will be an important factor 
in their development. The Church, 
the school and the playground are 
auxiliary one to another. 

Playgrounds are coming more 


and more to be community centers, 
places of wholesome recreation, 
amusement and entertainment for 
the entire family. Three years ago 
last April the Playground Associa- 
tion of America was organized to 
co-operate with cities throughout 
the country to secure playgrounds 
or recreation centers. Previous to 
1908 ninety cities had playgrounds, 
During the past summer 275 cities 
have carried on playgrounds as a 
rational solution of many of the 
present-day evils, and these cities 
are looking to this Association for 
leadership and wise direction, 

The following statement gives a 
brief outline of the work of this 
Association for the past year: 

The Third Annual Playground 
Congress was held May 10-14 in 
Pittsburg; eighty - five cities 
throughout this country and Can- 
ada were represented by delegates ; 
forty-five cities were represented 
either by the Mayor or an official 
representative of the Mayor; sever- 
al hundred people attended the ses- 
sions, The Play Festival, the clos- 
ing feature, was a splendid demon- 
stration of the democracy of play, 
over 10,000 children taking part in 
the play, games and dances, while 
nearly 40,000 children and adults, 
including all classes, looked on and 
entered into the spirit of the occa- 
sion. 

The Field Secretary visited by in- 
vitation fifty-three different cities, 
going as far south as Florida, as 
far west as California and as far 
north as Canada, and in every city 
which he visited playgrounds were 
started. 

The playground models were ex- 
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hibited at seventeen conventions, 
including the International Tuber- 
culosis Convention, which awarded 
this Association a gold medal and 
passed a resolution endorsing play- 
grounds as an important agency in 
the prevention of tuberculosis ; three 
national conventions, six State con- 
ventions and seven local conven- 
tions. Over 350,000 pieces of 
printed matter, including the Play- 
ground Magazine, reprints of arti- 
cles and addresses, circulars, etc., 
were sent out. Cuts, photographs 
and lantern slides have been loaned 
to cities in all parts of the coun- 
try. 

Through the co-operation of the 
Association, a bill was introduced 
a year ago in the Massachusetts 
Legislature which provided that 
every city with a population of 
10,000 should furnish one centrally 
located playground, and for every 
additional 20,000 population an ad- 
ditional playground. This bill was 
referred to the people, and all but 
two cities voted to make it a law. 
The Playground Association of 
America is co-operating with the 
cities throughout the State in start- 
ing the work. 

Proper supervision is the most 
important factor in the success of 
playgrounds, but as yet no school 
or college has a course for the 
training of playground supervisors. 
Harvard, Columbia, New York 
University, Clark University and 
several other schools this year in- 
cluded in their summer school cur- 
riculum lecture courses on play- 
grounds, This Association has just 
published three courses of instruc- 
tion—one short course to be given 
by playground supervisors on the 
playground, one for grade teachers, 
and one which, it is hoped, will be 


introduced into normal schools, 
physical training schools and uni- 
versities throughout the country. 
These courses have been prepared 
by a committee of experts. The 
first copies were distributed the 
early part of September, and al- 
ready many favorable comments 
have been received from normal 
schools and colleges. 

Other studies are being made as 
follows: A study of a standard 
playground equipment; the field 
house and its adaption for use as a 
community center; playground and 
field house activities; legislation ; 
the use of school buildings and 
yards when not in use for school 
purposes; institutions for children 
—for the deaf, dumb, blind and 
crippled—and reform schools, with 
a view to securing play for the 
thousands of unfortunate children 
cared for by these institutions. 

The problem of wholesome recre- 
ation for the entire people—of how 
the free time of children and adults 
shall be employed—is one of the 
most serious problems before our 
country today, and it is with this 
problem that the Playground Asso- 
ciation of America is dealing. 

Previous to 1908 only ninety 
cities had playgrounds. During 
1908 185 cities had playgrounds, 
and during this summer over 275 
cities have had playgrounds. 

The permanent success of the 
work already started and the fur- 
ther development of the movement 
will depend upon the ability of this 
National Association to furnish the 
wise direction which so large a 
movement demands, and which will 
be possible only through the gener- 
ous financial support of those who 
are in sympathy with the object of 
the movement. 
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® “Special Class’’ 


The story of the band continued, 
did you ask? I fear that will be 
very monotonous, It is the same 
story as last year—that of musical 
discord and happiness for the boys. 

I have sixteen boys in my class, 
and eight of them are in the band. 
Having so few to choose from, I 
do not rely on “talent” to make up 
my band, but use it only as a means 
of training for the boys. And as 
a means of training I have nothing 
better, and I am sure I could find 
nothing better, for it is to the band 
that the boys bring their best effort. 
This gives me great insight as to 
what to expect from the boys in 
other work. For instance, when 
one of the boys can not possibly sit 
still more than ten minutes (or less ) 
of band practice, I realize very 
clearly that it is not a strap, as his 
mother suggests, but a physician’s 
care that the boy needs. When he 
has the mental and physical ability 
to put forth only that much effort 
to something he likes better than 
anything else, what can be expected 
of him when the work is something 
he likes only a little? 

The band has taught me things 
about each boy that I might never 
have learned, or at best, it would 
have taken me a long time to have 
learned in any other way. 

One of the first things I had to 
teach the boys was that I could 
hear when I was not looking at 
them. One day David quietly took 
a horn from the closet, seated him- 
self under a bench and began to 
“practice.” He seemed much syr- 
prised when I found him. Even 


yet, if my attention is taken during 
band practice, the boys think they 
can practice, each one a different 
tune usually, without my know- 
ing it. 

Much as the normal boys in the 
other grades are inclined to “make 
fun” of us, they are nevertheless 
quite envious of the band, and sev- 
eral of them have asked the prin- 
cipal to be put in the class because 
they “wanted to learn to play the 
cornet.” 

To change the subject: I have 
been appalled this year to find what 
poor eyesight my boys have, In 
fact, the oculist at the clinic said 
he could not imagine the average 
eyesight of a class being worse, and 
it not being a blind class. Strange 
to say, one looking over the class 
casually would not notice it at all. 
If these boys had normal minds they 
would surely be more than behind 
boys of their age with this handicap 
of bad eyesight. It does seem that 
something might have been done 
for these boys when they entered 
school so they could have started 
off somewhere near even with the 
other boys. However, it stands to 
reason that a teacher who is in 
charge of sixty boys does not have 
the time to investigate the eyesight 
of the boys in her class. In regular 
classes physical defect seems to be 
the last thing thought of as a cause 
for stupidity. It is very easy for 
those of us that ascribe “every- 
thing” to physical defect to make 
mistakes. 

Last spring, when I took some 
boys to have their eyes examined, 
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I took those who seemed to me to 
need attention most. Among those 
I did not take was a bright-eyed 
little fellow who seemed well able 
to find his way around. Much to 
my horror, this fall, when I took 
him to the doctor’s, I learned that 
he could only see big objects, 
which quite accounted for his never 
paying any attention to pictures or 
work on the board, though he would 
be a bright boy of 4 or 5 years. (He 
is 8 years old.) 

I have been told that criminal 
tendencies have often been caused 
by bad eyesight. I don’t know just 
how true that is, but I have a boy 
whose “criminal tendencies” I like 
to explain that way. I really do 
believe that if he had had glasses 
when he entered school that he 
would have learned to read with 


the other boys. As it is, when I 
get through correcting the bad hab- 
its he has learned while fooling the 
teachers all these years, and get him 
started on the right path he will 
be fully five years behind his grade. 

I sometimes wonder how we are 
to know what a boy’s mind is like 
when all avenues to it are so de- 
fective. Bad eyesight is only one de- 
fect that keeps these boys back- 
ward. Some of the boys have two 
or three. I sometimes feel as 
though I were cruel in trying to 
teach these boys many of the things 
I do. Most of them have their 
glasses now and are able to see bet- 
ter, though by no means as well as 
other boys, because they can not 
wear strong enough lenses for that 
as yet. 


META L. ANDERSON. 


Third international Qongress for jtome 


Education, Brussels, August 
21=25, 1910 


The following notice will inter- 
est our readers, in view of the fact 
that Superintendent Johnstone is a 
member of the American Commit- 
tees G. 

While the significance of the 
home in the formation of character 
has never been questioned, the im- 
portant task of organizing the forces 
of home education and capitalizing 
the most valuable results of ex- 
perience and investigation in this 
field has only recently been under- 
taken, This movement, world-wide 
in its extent and significance, was 
initiated by the Belgian Govern- 


ment, and bore its first fruit in the 
International Congress for Home 
Education, which convened at Liege 
in 1905. A second congress was 
held in Milan in 1906, under the 
patronage of the Italian Govern- 
ment. 

These two congresses have shown 
the very great value of a persistent 
and systematic study of the prob- 
lems involved in home education. 
The published Proceedings fill a 
unique place in eductional litera- 
ture, and form the nucleus about 
which the future science of home 
education will develop. It is, there- 
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fore gratifying to note that the 
movement has been given another 
forceful impetus by the calling of 
a Third International Congress for 
Home Education to convene in 
Brussels during the month of Au- 
gust, 1910. The congress will be 
held under the patronage of the Bel- 
gian Government, and in connec- 
tion with the Universal Exhibition 
at Brussels, 

It is expected that the program 
will lay especial stress upon the 
problem of preventing, through a 
proper direction of early education 
in the home, the development of 
the unsocial and otherwise inade- 
quate standards and ideals which 
so often take root in a neglected 
or poisoned soil. As the prelimi- 
nary circular of the congress says: 
“The greater part of the efforts of 
those who seek to correct defects, 
to relieve distress and to rectify 
mistakes are not successful because 
they are undertaken too late.” 

The congress will consist of five 
sections : 

Section 1. The study of child- 
hood. 

Section 2. The education of chil- 
dren; (a) general questions; (b) 
the education of children by their 
parents in the home; (c) co-opera- 
tion of the family with the school ; 
(d) education in the home after 
school. 

Section 3. Abnormal children. 

Section 4. Various subjects re- 
lating to childhood. 

Section 5. Documentation. 


An American committee has been 
appointed at the request of the Bel- 
gian Government by Hon. E. E. 
Brown, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, to stimulate 
interest in the work of the cog- 
gress. This committee has organ- 
ized a number of sub-committees, 
each representing one of the sec- 
tions of the congress. An effort 
will be made to secure a large 
American representation in the ses- 
sions at Brussels, 

Membership in the congress en- 
titles to a copy of the Proceedings. 
The membership fee is $2, and may 
be sent either to the General Sec- 
retary, 44 rue Rubens, Brussels, or 
to the Secretary of the American 
Committee. 

All administrations, educational 
bodies and philanthropic societies 
can take part in the congress and 
be represented by a delegate. A 
subscription must be paid for each 
delegate. 

Those who subscribe not less than 
$10 become honorary members. 
Subscriptions of this type are 
needed to defray the general ex- 
penses of the propaganda, 

Papers and discussions may be 
presented in any of the following 
languages: French, German, Eng- 
lish, Dutch, Italian and Spanish. 

Americans wishing to participate 
in the discussions of the congress 
should communicate with the Sec- 
retary of the American Committee, 
W. C. Bagley, Urbana, II. 


“He who helps a child helps humanity with a distinct- 
ness, with an immediateness, which no other help given to 


human creatures in any other stage of life can possibly give 
again’’ PHILIPS BROOKS. 
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From the Report of Researeh Department 
june 1909 


By HENRY H. GODDARD 


We have made our usual tests 
and measurements, but we have had 
before us this year three main lines 
of investigation, 

First, we desired to establish the 
curve of growth for mental defect- 
ives. The importance of doing this 
may be illustrated from some con- 
siderations in common life. Sup- 
pose, for example, that a farmer 
plants a new kind of dwarf corn. 
lt comes up slowly and grows slow- 
ly. By the first of July it is a foot 
high. The farmer is troubled. He 
knows it is called dwarf corn, but 
he can not think that it is growing 


fast enough. Still there is nothing 
to do but to tend it and watch it 


and wait and see. He cultivates 
it and hoes it and spends his time 
and money on it only to find, at the 
end of the season that something 
was wrong and it has not grown 
as fast as it should. Had he known 
the rate at which it should have 
grown he would have suspected 
something wrong, and perhaps have 
found out the trouble and remedied 
it. Suppose again that he did not 
not know it was dwarf corn, and 
that it grew at the proper rate for 
such corn. He watches it until he 
gets discouraged and thinks it is 
all a failure. He plows it up and 
plants some other crop. The fact 
is he had a good prospect for a 
crop, but ignorant of the rate of 
growth, he did the wrong thing. 

Again, the physician diagnoses 
certain diseases by the rate at which 
the symptoms develop. If he did 
not know the rate he might give 
very wrong treatment. 


In the same way, to know the 
rate of growth of the various 
grades of defective children will be 
a help to the diagnosis of the case 
and a guide in the proper treat- 
ment, 

For establishing this rate we have 
had to appeal to all the Amer- 
ican institutions for the feeble- 
minded to furnish us the heights 
and weights of all of their inmates. 
The response has been most grat- 
ifying, and we have the measure- 
ments of about 8,000 children. 
These we have tabulated so that 
we have the average height and 
weight of each grade at each age 
for both girls and boys. 

This is not the place to go into 
tables and figures, but it may in- 
terest you to know that the lowest 
grade (idiots) are from 2 to 4 
inches shorter and from 5 to 16 
pounds lighter than normal children 
of corresponding age. The middle 
grade (imbeciles) are less than half 
this amount below normal, while 
the highest grade (feeble-minded) 
do not differ appreciably from 
normal children except that there 
is a tendency to become heavy. 

Several important suggestions 
come up in connection with these 
curves. One only can be mentioned 
here. Normal children begin to 
grow fast at about eleven years. 


Among defectives this acceleration 


does not come until two years later, 
but when it does come it is a greater 
acceleration than in normals. This 
is not yet accounted for, but it sug- 
gests that it may have an important 
bearing upon our treatment of 
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school children at that critical age 
of eleven to fifteen. 


Our second line of work was a 
study of motor control, and yielded 
rather startling results, both direct- 
ly and in the implications for peda- 
SRY. 

Any one who sees much of our 
children recognizes that the inabil- 
ity to control muscular movements 
is a marked characteristic. Super- 
ficial observation also shows that it 
varies somewhat according to the 
grade of the child. But only a sta- 
tistical study could show the mar- 
velous significance of this charac- 
teristic. With a simple piece of ap- 
paratus we have measured and re- 
corded the strength of grip of every 
child in the institution. This so- 
called “strength of grip” is, in real- 
ity, a measure of the amount of 
voluntary control they have over 
the muscles that contract the fingers 
—hence a measure of present brain 
power, and possibly also an indica- 
tion of brain condition, and hence 
of some significance in predicting 
the future progress of the child. 

Having made these measure- 
ments we next proceeded to group 
them according to the grade of the 
child as determined by our experi- 
ence with him. These groups were 
then averaged and compared with 
normal children of the same aver- 
age age, or reduced to percentile 

erading of feeble-minded children. 
The result is so clear as to make it 
absolutely certain that we are deal- 
ing with a very definite law of 
mental development. The differ- 
ence between our children and 
normals in strength of grip in- 
creases steadily and uniformly as 
we proceed from our highest, what 
we call our seventh, grade down to 
our lowest or grade 1. It may, 
therefore, be asserted that, allow- 
ine for some individual exceptions, 
we can, on the average, determine 


the grade of a child by finding out 
how much he can squeeze on the 
dynamometer. 

Besides the diagnostic value of 
this fact, it is of the utmost sig- 
nificance for pedagogy, both of ab- 
normals and normals. Intellectual- 
ity and brain power are somehow 
closely connected with muscular 
control. The child that learns to 
use his muscles well is laying the 
best possible foundations for good 
will power, self-control, and high 
intellectual attainment in whatever 
direction he applies himself later. 

Until lately, for some years, our 
public school education has been al- 
most entirely a book education. To 
learn a mass of stuff from books 
was thought to be the proper thing. 
This was a grave error and we are 
coming late to recognize that the 
training of games, of athletics, of 
doing things is not simply more 
important, but is absolutely essential 
to mental efficiency later. For- 
tunately country boys have bec so 
situated that they have gotten some 
of this, though of a less and less 
valuable kind, and so have escaped 
much of the mental impairment that 
has come to the city-bred youth. 
3efore farm machinery came in the 
farm supplied a pretty thorough 
and all-round muscular develop- 
ment. It does so no longer, and 
if we would lay this essential 
foundation for strong intellects and 
courageous hearts in our girls and 
boys we must have neighborhood 
playgrounds and gymnasiums, 
physical culture classes and manual 
training in our rural schools, 

With the feeble-minded the case 
is different—in degree. The feeble- 
minded child, because of the low 
state of energy, because of dulled 
sense organs gets, proportionate to 
the degree of his defect, less and 
tess of the simple muscular control 
that the normal child gets without 
knowing how. Therefore, the first 
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and in most cases, the only training 
for him is training in motor control 
—in the use of his muscles. Things 
that the normal boy never thinks 
of because he never has to, the de- 
fective child must be carefully and 
painstakingly drilled upon. He 
must be taught to walk and run, 
to jump, to bend and unbend, to 
use his vocal organs to produce 
sounds; in short, to do scores of 
things that are so familiar to us 
that we forget we ever learned them 
or that they require the use of mus- 
cles at all. 


It will generally take a feeble- 
minded child until he is 21 years 
of age to learn ali these necessary 
movements, and, therefore, he has 
no time for books, even if he could 
use them. But he has no use for 
them anyway. He has no power 
of abstract thought. At best he 
gets nothing out of books for which 
a substitute could not easily be 
found that would give him far 
greater happiness and usefulness at 
far less cost to him and to society. 

So much then the dynamometer 
has taught us. 

(To be Continued.) 


Boy Convict Arranges Reform Jechool 


System 
Asks Missionaries to Weigh Souls of Incorrigibles Against Heathens. 


The following from a daily paper 
is one more item in the arraignment 
of school and society for its com- 
plete failure to understand the 


boy. 
G 


Ann Arbor, Mich., January 12.— 
“Why don’t some of these Chris- 
tians who go down into their pock- 
ets to Christianize the heathen dig 
down for the young boys released 
from State institutions? Most of 
us go to the reform school intend- 
ing to turn over a new leaf. Most 
of us were born on the wrong side 
of the street.” 

These are the statements of Rob- 
ert McCormick, boy bandit, on the 
eve of his departure for State’s 
prison to serve a life sentence for 
killing Henry E. Minor at Ypsi- 
lanti. 

“Maybe,” continued the 20-year- 
oid murderer, “our souls are not as 
valuable as the souls of Chinese. 
3ut we are kids when sent to the 
reform school, and, while we know 
the difference between right and 


wrong, still maybe it doesn’t ap- 
peal to us as it does to the boy 
whose parents have been able to 
give him the care that’s the right 
of every child born into this world. 

“Now a boy’s got to be farther 
down than most of the boys that 
strike the reform school if he 
doesn’t want to learn, But it doesn’t 
take us long to realize that some- 
body’s made a mistake. Before we 
have been there twenty-four hours 
we realize that we are considered 
‘criminals,’ though the worst charge 
against us may be that we are tru- 
ants. 

“Did you ever hang around a 
public school where there were some 
kids that were backward in their 
studies, or some whose clothes were 
poorer than the rest, or maybe 
where there was some disgrace in 
their family that the other kids 
knew about? Talk about your cru- 
elty! You don’t know what cruelty 
is, then. Maybe some of us be- 
come truants because of such 
taunts.” 
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Pleeting of the -Advisory Board of the 
Commissioner of Charities of New Jersey 


The Advisory Board of the Com- 
missioner of Charities and Correc- 
tion, of New Jersey, held a most 
important meeting at the State 
House, Friday, December 3, 1909. 

Dr. Henry A. Cotton, superin- 
tendent of the State Hospital for 
the Insane, at Trenton, presented a 
paper on “What Can Be Done to 
Help in the Provision for and Care 
of the Insane of the State of New 
Jersey?” He presented clearly and 
concisely the needs of the State 
along several lines that should have 
the attention of every thoughtful 
citizen, particularly of every tax- 
payer. Some special provision 
should be made for the chronic in- 
ebriates, those who are users of 
alcohol because there is some 
mental disturbance. Our present 
method gives these people some lit- 
tle treatment, and then turns them 
out into the world, where, in a still 
unbalanced and uncertain condition, 
they bring into the worid other defi- 
cients. What they need is a pro- 
longed course of careful treatment 
which will leave them in a cured 
condition, not temporary improve- 
ment. 

Provision for the criminal insane 
has been presented to the citizens 
of this State many times in the last 
ten or fifteen years, and something 
really should be done, and done 
soon, not only for the sake of the 
criminal insane themselves, but for 
the sake of the other insane. 

A very strong plea was made for 
more money in order to pay higher 
salaries to the attendants. These 
are the people who are in direct 
control of the helpless wards of the 
State, and should be of the very 


best class possible. When the peo- 
ple of the State raise a great hue 
and cry because, some poor insane 
man Or woman is mistreated, they 
forget that they are themselves in- 
directly responsible, because they 
are not furnishing enough money 
to pay for good men and women 
to look after their own wards. Sal- 
aries are very much lower than they 
should be, and while the cost of 
living in every way has increased 
from 25 per cent. to 100 per cent. 
in the last ten or fifteen years, the 
wages of attendants in our hospitals 
for the insane are practically what 
they were then. 

Dr. Evans, of Morris Plains, who 
discussed this paper, emphasized 
all of the points that Dr. Cotton 
brought out, and showed by a num- 
ber of iliustrations how necessary 
it is that these things should have 
prompt and satisfactory attention 
on the part of the people of the 
State. 

In taking up the next topic, Pro- 
fessor Johnstone showed that the 
Department of Charities, with its 
Advisory Board, could do all that 
needs to be done, not only for the 
feeble-minded and epileptic in the 
State, but along all other lines of 
charity and correction, 

He showed that there is another 
organization in the State, semi-offi- 
cial in character and without so 
much authority as the Department 
of Charities, which was, neverthe- 
less, going to do some of the things 
that this Board ought to do—if this 
Board failed to do them. 

He showed that under the law 
this Board had a magnificent oppor- 
tunity to do for the State of New 
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Jersey just the things that are so 
much needed to solve and help solve 
the serious problems connected with 
its charitable and correctional in- 
stitutions. 

Both by way of illustration and 
for the sake of actually getting 
started he proposed the appoint- 
ment of five different committees 
to take in charge the different in- 
terests. Later these committees 
were appointed. 

Warden George O. Osborne fol- 
lowed with a paper, in which he 
made a strong plea for a better en- 
vironment for delinquents. He 
showed that it was but natural that 
children growing up in the sur- 
roundings of our slums should par- 
take of the character of the slums 
and become thieves and felons. 

He thought we needed less sci- 
ence and more humanity. He said 
it was folly to provide prisons and 
reformatories for these people and 


do nothing to attack the source of 
supply or remove the cause of crime 
in bad housing and _ perverted - 
homes. 

The report of the Committee on 
Dependents, Defectives and Delin- 


quents came next. A plan of work 


was explained and charts presented 
to show what was actually being 
done by one institution working ac- 
cording to this plan. 

In discussion it was suggested 
that perhaps each institution repre- 
sented in the Board could co-oper- 
ate with this committee by adopting 
the plan and working its own prob- 
lem in conjunction with and under 
the general direction of this com- 
mittee. 

Warden S. T. Acthley reported 
for the Committee on Purchases. 
This Committee recommended some 
changes in the law governing the 
purchase of supplies, 

The meeting then adjourned and 
every one felt that an excellent be- 
ginning had been made and yao 
at last the Advisory Board had 
down to business. It will probebly 
be well for the Gaon ~ 
keep in mind that his advisers are 
busy people and that it will likely 
be necessary for him to keep prod- 
ding them in order to get them to 
co the duties that they accepted 
with such good intentions. The 
spirit is willing, but the flesh is 
weak. 


APALLING FACTS 


Do you know that our criminals 
cost us $3,500,000 a day? 

Do you know that 250,000 per- 
sons—whom the law never touches 
—are engaged in the systematic 
pursuit of crime as a business? 

Do you know that the American 
pickpockets are as thoroughly or- 
ganized as any trades union? 

Do you know that the pickpock- 
ets of New York retain the perma- 
nent services of one of the best 
known criminal lawyers of the 
United States to look after their 
“interests” ? 

Do you know that there is a cer- 
tain resident of New York who 


owes his income to the fees of 
prominent criminals, who pay him 
to travel up and down the country 
as a “fixer” between them and the 
police ? 

Do you know that during the 
past ten years the tramp burglars 
of this country have almost dou- 
bled? The World Today. 

Do you know—— 

That this army of criminals is 
partly made up of mental defectives 
who might have been placed, as 
children, in institutions where they 
would have been trained to lead 
HARMLESS and somewhat useful 
lives? Editor. 
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Training School Notes 


Sports and Athletics. 

(These notes have been delayed 
but we hope as the spring opens to 
have each month some notes de- 
voted to our games and sports.) 

On October 23 a football game 
was scheduled between the small 
boys of the N. J. T. S. and the boys 
of Vineland. The field was marked 
out and goal posts erected and 
everything put in order. The game 
was looked forward to with anxiety 
and forebodings. The boys had 
been trained only in the rudiments 
of the game and no large system 
of signals learned. 

During the first five minutes of 
play the Vineland boys pulled off 
a few end runs with splendid in- 
terference and 11 points were the 
result. Then our boys settled down 
to a hard up-hill grind. The ball 
remained in their possession dur- 
ing the remaining 10 minutes of 
play. In fact twice were the Vine- 
land boys pushed back over their 
own goal lines and 4 points were 
gained. The score was 11 to 4. 

In the second half our boys 
started in with a will and a rush. 
Henry G succeeded in tearing 
great holes in the Vineland line and 
making first down almost every 
other play. The ball was lost in a 
fumble on the 35-yard line; here 
it sagged back and forth until the 
last three minutes of play, when 
the Vineland halfback made another 
startling run and 6 more points 
were added. 

The game was noted throughout 
for its clean playing. No unneces- 
sary roughness was seen, only gen- 





tlemanly behavior, 

Henry, Mark, Charles and John 
did some exceptionally good play- 
ing. The line up was as follows: 
Karl, left end; Joe, left tackle; Am- 
brose, left guard; Willie, center; 
Andrew, right guard; Mark, right 
tackle; Charles, right end; John, 
quarter back; Jack left halfback; 
Francis, right halfback; Henry, 
fullback. 

Time of halves was 15 minutes. 
Score was 17-4. 


On October 30 we had our Fall 
Field Day. The weather was pretty 
cold and raw, with a stiff wind 
from the west that made running 
hard. The events were run off 
quickly and without delay. 

1.—100-yard race. Time, 11 2-5 
seconds. First, Charlie; second, 
Harry; third, Eddie. 

2.—Fat boys’ race. First, Eddie; 
second, Tophee; third, Allison. 

3.—440 yards race. Time, 1 


minute and 30 seconds. First, 
Henry; second, George; third, 
Owen. 

4—Sack race, 55 yards. First, 


Vincent; second, John T; third, 
John U. 

5.—Standing broad. First, Wil- 
lie B., 6 ft. 11% in. ; second, George 
F., 6 ft. 6 in.; third, Sylvanus, 5 
ft 5 in 

6.—120-yard race. Time, 15% 
seconds. First, Joe G., second, 
Raymond; third, Harry H. 

7—Tall boys’ race. Time, 13 
seconds. First, Charlie A.; second, 
Joe B.; third, Raymond. 

&8—Race between cottages and 
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floors. Time, 1 minute 21 seconds, 
First, Charlie P. ; second, Harry N.; 
third, Francis A. 

9.—Kicking football from dis- 
tance. First, Charlie P., 107 ft. 
1 in.; second, Joe B., 87 ft. 6 in.; 
third, Robert S., 77 ft. 6 in. 

10.—Mile race. Time, 6 minutes 
20 seconds. First, John D; second, 
Jack G; third, Henry P. 





A Sleigh Ride. 

Excitement ran high at Moore 
Cottage on Tuesday, shortly after 
dinner, upon the arrival of a large 
comfortabie sleigh drawn by two 
beautiful black horses. The chil- 
dren were told that they were each 
to have a ride. Coats, caps and 
mittens were donned in a hurry and 
accompanied by some “grown-up” 
member of the family, they en- 
joyed a most delightful ride 
through a real fairyland. The 
sleighing was perfect, while the 
trees and hedges were a mass of 
sparkling whiteness, 

It was a jolly crowd of rosy- 
cheeked boys, and among them was 
Austin, from the faraway China, 
and William, from the sunny South, 
who had never before enjoyed a 
sleigh ride. It will be long remem- 
hered as a most joyful afterngon. 

It was a pretty sight as they 
drove to Maxham to be photo- 
graphed, and reminded one of the 
lines: 

With ring and jingle and faces gay, 

Out on the air of the frosty day, 

Go the sleigh-riders with laughter 
and song, 

Waking the echoes as they scurry 
along. 





The dairy record for the year 
1909 is far ahead of that for the 
year 1908. Our best individual 
cow’s yearly record is 17,610 
pounds, That is Lena Netheriands. 


Diana, No. 7, has the best seven 
days’ record—663 pounds. 





Wanted. 

We shall be pleased to pay cash 
or advance the subscription to any 
one sending us the following copies 

TRAINING ScHOOL, August, 
1905, and November, 1907. Also 
of the annual report for 1900, 1903 
and 1904. 





Junior B had some peanut candy 
and he wanted to know if the pea- 
nuts would grow if he planted them. 
I told him: “No, they have been 
cooked and there is no sap in them 
now ; no life to make them grow.” 
In a iittle while he came to me, with 
his finger bleeding, and said: “The 
sap is running out. I guess I won’t 
grow any more, will I?” 





In this land of opportunity there 
is but one legitimate excuse for 
failure and that excuse is ill heaith. 
—Dr. Colton, Providence, R. I. 

And there is only one excuse for 
ill health and that is ignorance. 
There are no accidents in nature. 
All is law. 





Review. 

HANDBOOK ON THE CARE OF FEE- 
BLE-MINDED, WITH SoME Con- 
SIDERATION OF THE “SPECIAL 
CLASSES” (Handbuch der 
Schwachsinnigenfuersorge _ mit 
Beruecksichtigung des  Hilfs- 
schuleasens), by Hans _ Bés 
Bavur, Leopold Miklas and Hans 
Schiner. Leipzig, 1909, B. G. 
Teubner. 

This book, by three teachers in 
Vienna, is a very clear and lucid 
statement of the situation in regard 
to the feeble-minded. It treats the 
subject from all sides. The first 
chapter takes up the question of 
what is feeble-mindedness ; the sec- 
ond the kinds ; Chapter 3, the symp- 
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toms, bodily and mental. Then 
comes causes, 4; means for prevent- 
ing feeble-mindedness, 5. Chapter 
6 contains a brief history of the 
movement to provide care for the 
feeble-minded; 7, education and 
treatment; 8, kinds of education. 
Chapter 9 takes up the special class 
(Hilfsschule) ; 10, instruction; 11, 
personality of the teachers; 12, 
after-care for the children after 
they leave the schools. 

There is a very long and valuable 
Bibliography, which would be still 
more valuable if it were classified. 

The book is written with the 
usual German care and complete- 
ness. The writers have gone over 
the literature with great thorough- 
ness and have brought together 
many important facts and opinions. 

The book is a great contribution 
to the literature of the subject. It 
should be translated into English. 

H. H. G. 





During the third week of Jan- 
uary twenty Public School teachers 
from Philadelphia visited the 
Training School, for the purpose 
of getting an insight into the prob- 
lem of the backward child and the 
Special Class Work. Every effort 
was made to give, in these few 
days, an idea of the work as it is 
being carried on here, and its bear- 
ing on the problem of the Special 
Class teacher. Beginning with 
assembly Thursday morning and 
ending with the repetition of the 
Christmas play Saturday night, 
every moment was devoted to 
helping our visitors to feel and ac- 
quire the Vineland Spirit. 

Two hours each day were spent 
in the school rooms and the same 
time in the Laboratory. Prof. 
Johnstone and Dr. Goddard lec- 
tured each day. 


A contest was given on Friday. 
Mrs. Nash lectured Saturday 
morning and there was store in the 
afternoon. 

The Laboratory work was par- 
ticularly helpful as the new Binet 
Tests were most carefully tried 
out and explained. These tests it 
is felt will prove most useful to 
the grade teachers and for that 
reason and on account of the 
limited time, it was thought best 
to devote all our time to them. 

The lectures briefly sketched 
the history of the work and the 
reason for the methods used. 

Dr. Goddard presented three 
studies which definitely explained 
why these children are different 
from normal children and why 
they should be here. 

Prof. Johnstone spent one lec- 
ture period on types and this was 
as enthusiastically received as 
when given last summer. 

Altogether the whole week was 
a most profitable one, especially 
to those of us to whom it intro- 
duced some of the most earnest 
and successful teachers of Phila- 
delphia. B. 


On January 24th the party for 
those having had part in the 
Christmas play was given. The 
children who were to be invited 
were those who had been helpful 
and tried their very best to make 
the play a success. A committee 
on arrangements was appoint- 
ed and a fine program prepared. 
There were several solos, recita- 
tions, and band selections. The 
orchestra from town played and 
Prof. Johnstone told a story. 

We were then invited to the 
upper hall and games and drills 
were played. Ice cream, cake, 
and nuts were served and we all 
agreed that it was one of the 
nicest parties of the year. 





Tax bills ARE high. Youcannot expect them 
to be reduced unless you do something. 


New Jersey spends over one-third of her in- 
come to support her charitable and 
correctional institutions. Did you 
furnish part of it? 


Last year Pennsylvania spent $19,534,650.00 
for the same purpose. Did you 
furnish part of it? 


The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 
has one department devoted exclusively to 
studying the cause, amelioration and pre- 
vention of mental deficiency and degeneracy. 
Mental deficients have feeble-minded children. 
Many criminals are degenerates. If you don’t 
help to check their increase, you pay for their 
support and the crimes they commit in your 
tax bills and they go on increasing. 


Reduce your tax bills. 


Save your children from the extra drain on 
their incomes. 


This condition once present is not cur- 
able. Help us to prevent it. A postal card 
from you will bring you a report of our work. 


Will you ask for information? 


Will you join our association? 


Will you say you are interested? 








WILDWOOD CREST 





Famous for Youth, Stateliness and Beauty 
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It faces the ocean along more than a 
mile of Boardwalk and Holland Dyke. Its 
perfect surf-bathing beach, fine elevation 
noble buildings, paved walks and grand ave- 
nues; splendid views and unrivalled devel- 
opment, makes it the most desirable place 
on the coast for residence or investment. 
Wildwood is celebrated for its success and 
the good fortune of its patrons; its founders 
are giving to Wildwood Crest the benefit 
of the experience gained in making Wild- 
wood. Itis the coming real City-Beauti- 
ful looking down on the ocean: this is not 
mere assertion; it invites investigation 
and challenges comparison with any form 
of investment for rapid increase in value 
anywhere. This is the time to invest 
there and you ought to know about it. 
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Title Insured and Front Protected by 
Holland Dyke, Built of Rock at 


cost of the Founders 


Write for Free Information to 


BAKER BROTHERS 


Founders of Wildwood and Wildwood Crest 


727 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA., OR WILDWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


THE MARVEL OF THE COAST — 











200 RATS EXTERMINATED FOR 50c. 


RED STAR RAT TABLETS 


will free your premises of rats in one night. 


They are ready for use. No mixing; all you have to do is 
to shake the tablets out of the container in every place 
about the premises where rats frequent, and the tablets are 
guaranteed to do the rest. These tablets are a combination 
of cereals and oils scientifically prepared to make them at- 
tractive to the smell and taste of rats and mice. 

Ask your Druggist or Seedsman for RED STAR RAT 
TABLETS. If they cannot furnish them, send 50c. in 2c. 
postage stamps, and we will send you by express, charges 
paid, enough tablets to exterminate 200 rats. 


THE CORKINS CHEMICAL CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








